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Training Workers for National Defense 


By WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, Chief of Apprenticeship 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor 


On the widest possible front, the Government, 
industry, and labor are cooperating in training 
workers to meet the enormous demand for skilled 
labor created by the defense program. Appren- 
ticeship, “‘upgrading’’ programs in the plants, 
preliminary training courses, supplementary and 
refresher training by vocational schools and by 
other public and private agencies, are all geared 
to the principal objective of providing a steadily 
increasing supply of skilled and experienced 
workers to man the tremendously expanded indus- 
tries engaged in production for national defense. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


A large supply of all-round skilled mechanics 
is needed to perform the complicated and highly 
delicate operations involved in the manufacture 
of airplanes, tanks, and other modern equipment 
and accessories, and to serve in a supervisory 
capacity in handling the large influx of new 
workers in the plants. Unfortunately, these 
skills cannot be acquired overnight. For more 
than a decade the country had almost completely 
neglected apprentice training, largely because 
of the depression and also on the assumption that 
technology and mass production would cancel the 
need for highly skilled mechanics. Not only is 
there a serious lack of properly trained skilled 
workers, but many companies employing a large 
number of workers are without apprenticeship 
training facilities and have little or no knowledge 
of how to set them up. 

Among the first steps taken by the Labor 
Division of the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission to provide an adequate supply of labor for 
the defense industries was to step up and greatly 
expand the apprenticeship training program 
started several years ago by the United States 
Department of Labor. The object of this program 
is to help management and labor to set up for 
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each important craft a joint apprenticeship-train- 
ing system, which operates under safeguards and 
standards approved by the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship. 

At the recommendation and with the aid of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, the 
apprenticeship field staff has been greatly ex- 
panded. The country has been divided into 5 
supervisory regions, and over 100 trained and 
experienced field representatives have been sta- 
tioned in the strategic industrial areas to assist 
and advise industry on apprenticeship problems. 

Today, after a little more than 6 months of ex- 
panded effort, more than 825 joint apprenticeship 
systems are operating under approved standards 
in 36 States. Of these, approximately 175 were 
established to cover all the workers employed in 
the plant. The emergency has necessitated the 
concentration of efforts almost exclusively upon 
the development of apprenticeship in industries 
engaged in national defense, such as metal trades, 
aviation, and shipbuilding. 


PROMOTION FROM WITHIN 


Management and labor and the Government 
agencies concerned are fully in accord that ap- 
prenticeship is the most effective method of train- 
ing all-round highly skilled craftsmen. The 
present defense emergency, however, is such that 
additional and more speedy methods of training, 
training to specialize in one job only, and other 
intensive instruction methods must be applied. 
The defense industries must be kept operating at 
their fullest possible capacity day and night, 7 
days a week. At the same time, enough experi- 
enced workers must be rapidly trained to make 
possible further and still further expansion of 
these industries. 

To assure a steady flow of qualified men and 
women to operate the machines which will turn 


1 











out the much needed guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships, the Labor Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management has set up and coordinated a vast 
training program, both in the Nation’s schools 
and “on-the-job” in the mills, shops, and fac- 
tories. Large numbers of partially trained and 
potentially valuable workers are being supplied 
through the preliminary training programs of 
vocational schools and public agencies, such as 
the N. Y. A., W. P. A., and the C. C. C. These 
workers are, however, at best only the basic raw 
material which still has to be developed on the 
job. In addition to apprenticeship, the imme- 
diately needed experiences and skills must there- 
fore be supplied through ‘‘upgrading’’ programs 
conducted within the plants among the workers 
employed in those plants. 

Briefly, ‘upgrading’ means the progression of 
workers within a plant from one job to another 
requiring more skill for the purpose of making 
the maximum use of their abilities. The jobs in 
the plant are engineered into a sequence of opera- 
tions each requiring a greater degree of skill. 
The workers who show aptitude and are willing 





to undergo the preparatory training are given 
In this 
way the plant is enabled to make the most effec- 


the chance to rise from grade to grade. 


tive use of its competent manpower, while the 
quick learners are given the opportunity to rise 
in accordance with their abilities. 


Training on the job. 































By this method, also, the skilled and mor 
experienced workers are permitted to devote their 


entire time and energy to the more exacting tasks 
leaving those with lesser aptitude and skill to 
handle the less complicated jobs. Many skilled 
workers who have the proper qualifications ar 
also moved into supervisory positions. 

To help industry and labor carry out ‘his 
program, it was decided, after a series of con- 
ferences with outstanding industrial and labor 
leaders, to set up a separate “Training Within 
Industry”? agency in the Labor Division of th 
Office of Production Management. Specifically 
the duties of this agency are: (1) To assist manage- 
ment to analyze training needs both for workers 
and for supervisors. (2) To help create training 
procedures suited to each individual plant's 
requirements. (3) To act as a clearing house to 
make available to management and labor th: 
experiences of other plants. (4) To establish 
cooperative relations between plant management 
and labor and Government agencies so that th 
services of these agencies be utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

The director of the program and his associates 
have been selected from among the country’s 
foremost authorities on problems of personnel and 
training. They are assisted by a committee of six 
advisers from organized labor and = six from 
management. These advisers are: 

Labor 

kk. C. Davison, International Association of Mac 
ists. 

Clinton Golden, Steel Workers Organizing Committee 

John Green, Industrial Union of Marine and 8! 
building Workers of America 

Marion Hedges, International Brotherhood of Ele 
trical Workers. 

Walter Reuther, United Automobile Workers 
America. 

John E. Rooney, Operative Plasterers’ and Cen 
Finishers’ International Association 

Management 

M. 8. Burke, United Aireraft Corporation 

C. S. Ching, United States Rubber Co 

Randall R. Irwin, Lockheed Aireraft Corporation 

W. G. Marshall, Westinghouse Electric and Manufa 
turing Co. 

K. F. Ode, Falk Corporation 

E. J. Robeson, Newport News Shipbuilding & D1 
Dock Co. 


As a first step in the program, the country was 
divided into 22 districts, with a district representa- 


tive in charge of each district, selected on the 
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basis of his intimate knowledge of the needs for 
skilled labor and the personnel problems in the 
area. Each district has two advisors from manage- 
meni and two from labor and a panel of 10 or 
more specialists in personnel problems to help in 
carrying out the program. As a rule, the special- 
ists are drawn from among the personnel directors 
of outstanding industries in the district. 

n many important respect the techniques, 


safeguards, and standards applicable to appren- 
tice training must of necessity be carried over into 
the field of “upgrading.”’ For this reason repre- 
sentatives of the Apprenticeship Unit of the 
Department of Labor have been invited to serve 
on all district “Training Within Industry” panels. 
They are also called upon to render active assist- 
ance to management and labor in setting up 
“upgrading”’ programs in the plants. 

The rapid induction of new workers in a plant 
accompanied by an “upgrading” program fre- 
quently creates a number of complicated diffi- 
culties in labor relations. Some of the skilled 
employees begin to wonder what the influx of new 
and only partly trained workers will do to their 
craft and wage standards. Many are also seri- 
ously concerned over what will happen to their 
jobs once the defense emergency is over. 

These and other difficulties and misunderstand- 
ings can be overcome by written agreements be- 
tween management and labor, clearly defining in 
advance the methods and the extent to which 
“upgrading” is to be applied to the plant, and at 
the same time establishing a joint management 
and labor committee to carry out the provisions 
of these agreements. The Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor and the Apprentice- 
ship Unit stand ready to cooperate with manage- 
ment and labor in the preparation of such ‘‘up- 
grading’ written agreements along the lines hith- 
erto followed in connection with apprenticeship 
agreements. 

IN-PLANT TRAINING CONFERENCE 

\Mlany of the phases and problems of training 
workers needed in defense industries were thor- 
oughly analyzed at the metal trades “In-Plant 
Training’? Conference held in Washington on 
March 17 and 18 under the auspices of the Office 
of Production Management. The Conference 
was attended by representatives from management 
and labor engaged in the metal trades and in key 
defense industries, such as aircraft, shipbuilding, 
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Instruction in machine fundamentals. 


and machine tools. It is in these industries that 
the need for skilled and experienced workers is 
especially acute. 

The problems and methods of apprenticeship 
training, of developing supervisory personnel, 
and of “upgrading” workers through a policy of 
promotion from within the plant were discussed 
in considerable detail. Several representatives 
from management also described the methods and 
the effectiveness of the “upgrading” programs 
already in operation in their plants. 

It was the concensus of those who attended the 
Conference that: 

1. Apprenticeship training must be extended as widely 
as possible, at the same time retaining the standards set 
by the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship and without 
reducing the time required for proper training 


2. “Upgrading” or promotion-from-within programs 
should be set up in defense production plants as rapidly as 
possible. Cooperation between management and labor 
in the plant in all stages of the program is essentia 

3. Large manufacturing establishments which have 
primary defense contracts and extensive training programs 
should help subcontracting firms in acquiring the necessary 


personnel and in developing training programs 


1. The “Training Within Industrv”’ section of the Office 





of Production Management should make available informa 
tion as to methods used in different ts and ‘ 
effectiveness in training workers to supply their respective 


needs. 


The Conference went on record as endorsing the 
work of the “Training Within Industry”’ section of 
the Office of Production Management, and the 
work of the Apprenticeship Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It urged management and labor 
to participate actively in setting up and carrying 
out training programs and thus provide the steady 
and continuous flow of labor needed for a successful 
completion of the defense program. 

















The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers 


JOHN P. BURKE, President-Secretary 


The rise of a union often reflects the develop- 
ment of the industry in which its members are 
employed. The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers today is 
a live, progressive, and growing organization 
because its members are employed in an. industry 
which for a number of years has been steadily in- 
creasing in size and importance. At the present 
time, approximately 350,000 men and women are 
employed in the pulp and paper industry in the 
United States and Canada. They make every- 
thing from newsprint to writing paper, from 
drinking cups to ice-cream pails, from wrapping 
paper to paper boxes, paper bags, envelopes, and 
corrugated and solid fiber shipping containers. 

There are two international unions in the pulp 
and paper industry, namely, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite; and Paper 
Mill Workers. Both are affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The International Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
has jurisdiction over the workers employed in the 
paper machine rooms and the beater engineers in 
mills making all grades of paper, and it also has 
jurisdiction over the workers employed in beater 
rooms and finishing rooms in all mills other than 
those which make newsprint, bag, and hanging 
paper. 

The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Paper Mill Workers has jurisdiction 
over all the workers employed in ground wood, 
sulphite, and soda pulp mills, and over most of 
the semiskilled and some of the skilled workers in 
paper mills. It also embraces in its jurisdiction 
the majority of workers employed in pulp and 
paper converting plants. 


RISE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The growth of the pulp and paper industry 
parallels in many important respects the indus- 
trial, educational, and cultural development of 
the United States. Prior to the invention of the 
paper-making machine, about 140 years ago, 
paper was made out of rags by a slow and laborious 
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hand method. Output was necessarily small, and 
the possession of books, writing paper, and other 
paper products was a luxury reserved only for 
the wealthy. 

By the time of the Civil War, the machine 
method of making paper had almost completely 
supplanted the old hand process. However, the 
machines of that era produced only about 1 ton of 
paper per day, as contrasted with an output of 
165 tons a day by a modern newsprint paper 
machine. 

It was not until the process of making paper 
from wood pulp was developed between 1866 and 
1870 that the supply of raw materials became 
sufficiently abundant to permit the production of 
relatively large quantities of paper at reasonable 
cost. The first wood-pulp mill for paper making 
in the United States was built at Curtisville, 
Mass., in 1869. 

Today paper is manufactured from _ three 
principal kinds of pulp—mechanical pulp or 
ground wood and sulphite pulp and soda pulp pro- 
duced by chemical processes. Largely because of 
extensive technological developments, paper hias 
become so inexpensive that it is available for a 
multitude of uses, ranging from the writing tablets 
for school children to the finest quality paper used 
in printing reproductions of the paintings of 
famous artists. 

Daily and weekly newspapers in the United 
States annually consume about 3}; million tons of 
newsprint paper. This represents about one- 
fourth of the more than 13 million tons of paper 
of all kinds produced and consumed in the United 
States every year. The pulp and paper industry 
has grown to such proportions that today it 
ranks among the first 10 important industries in 
the United States. 

In recent years the so-called converted paper 
products branch of the paper industry has pro- 
vided employment for a large number of workers. 
They manufacture a countless variety of paper 
products, such as paper boxes and containers, 
envelopes and bags, tags and labels, wall paper, 
towels, etc. 
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HiSTORY OF UNION 


No record is available of any organization 
among the workers in the paper and pulp industry 
in the United States prior to 1884, when a group 
of skilled paper-machine operators formed a social 
club in Holyoke, Mass. Later other social groups 
and local unions began to emerge in paper-mill 
towns. In 1892 the American Federation of Labor 
chartered the United Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, (later changed to International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers) an organization of highly 
skilled and craft-conscious paper-machine tenders 
and beater engineers. There has always been a 
tendency among skilled craftsmen to guard jeal- 
ously the skill required in their trade. The early 
paper makers were no exception to this rule. 
Membership in their union was so restricted that 
the Brotherhood could not achieve any noteworthy 
improvements in the wages and working conditions 
of the vast majority of workers employed in paper 
mills. 

Active organization work among rank-and-file 
pulp and paper workers began in the summer of 
1901 in Fort Edward, N. Y., then, as now, the 
site of one of the large mills of the International 
Paper Company. Ineligible for membership in 
the craft organization of the United Brotherhood 
of Paper Makers, the workers were granted a 
federal union charter as Fort Edward Laborer’s 
Protective Union No. 9259 by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Within a year’s time about five thousand pulp 
and paper-mill workers were organized into fed- 
eral labor unions in New York, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont. These 
federal labor unions held their first joint confer- 
ence in Bellows Falls, Vt., in April 1902. They 
resolved to ask the paper companies in all organ- 
ized mills for a 65-hour workweek for ‘tour’ work- 
ers and a 59-hour workweek for day workers, with 
no reduction in weekly earnings. The resolution 
also proposed that the mills shut down at midnight 
on Saturday instead of 7 o’clock Sunday morning, 
and that day work on Saturdays terminate at 5 
o'clock instead of 6. The delegates to this first 
conference felt that their newly formed local unions 
were not, as yet, strong enough to ask for the 8- 
hour work-day. Their modest demands were se- 
cured after a series of negotiations with employers. 

By 1903 more than six thousand workers in the 
pulp and paper industry were organized into A. F. 
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of L. federal labor unions. The membership was 
large enough to be granted a charter as an inter- 
national union, but President Gompers and the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor were doubtful of the ability of these newly 
organized local unions to govern themselves, as 
they were composed for the most part of semi- 
skilled workers and common laborers. 

The American Federation of Labor was also 
reluctant to charter another international union 
in the pulp and paper industry. It therefore sug- 
gested that the International Brotherhood of 
Paper Makers absorb the federal locals and estab- 
lish a single organization in the industry. Un- 
fortunately, the pulp and paper mill workers in the 
federal locals were admitted to membership in the 
Brotherhood as a subordinate group and were not 
accorded the full rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the skilled union paper makers. 

Open rebellion against the Brotherhood broke 
out in 1906 among the pulp and paper-mill workers 
organized in subordinate locals. They called a 
convention and decided to establish a separate 
organization under the name of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill 
Workers. Their application to the A. F. of L. for 
a charter of affiliation, however, was refused on 
the ground that jurisdiction over all the workers 
in the pulp and paper industry had already been 
given to the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. 

For slightly more than 3 years the two organiza- 
tions in the pulp and paper industry were engaged 
in open warfare. They raided each other’s juris- 
diction and broke each other’s strikes. It was 
not until both unions were almost completely 
demoralized by factional strife that exhaustion 
compelled them to agree on a peaceful solution of 
their jurisdictional quarrel. 

Under the terms of the agreement, signed in 
June 1909, the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers recommended that the A. F. of L. grant 
a separate charter to the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 
The jurisdiction of each organization in the indus- 
try was clearly defined, and both unions exchanged 
pledges of cooperation and mutual assistance. 

This peace treaty has been strictly observed 
for the past 32 years. Both international unions 
have made substantial progress in increasing 
their respective memberships and in improving 
wages and working conditions in the industry. 





They have worked side by side in negotiating wage 
agreements, sometimes to the extent of vesting 
complete authority to handle negotiations with 
an employer in a single person representing both 
organizations. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Hlours.—The process of manufacturing paper 
from pulp virtually demands continuous opera- 
tion of mills on a 24-hour basis. The 72-hour 
workweek for ‘tour’ workers, who alternated on 
weekly day and night shifts, and the 60-hour 
workweek for day workers are now remembered 
only by the few old-time members in the industry. 
Perhaps more than any other single factor, long 
hours of work were responsible for the rapid spread 
of union organization among workers in the in- 
dustry. 

Pulp and paper mill workers in the United 
States had secured the 8-hour day before the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act was placed on the 
statute books in 1933. A smal] number of mills 
operate four 6-hour shifts daily and maintain a 
36-hour week for their employees. Most Cana- 
dian mills now have a workweek of 48 hours. 

Wages.-Within the last quarter of a century, 
wages of pulp and paper workers have been in- 
creased to many times their former levels. The 
recent establishment under the terms of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour for the pulp and primary paper in- 
dustry was based in large part upon the fact that 
only slightly more than 8,400 workers or 6.5 per- 
cent of the industry received less than 40 cents an 
hour, and only about 2,100 or less than 2 percent 
earned under 35 cents an hour. 

In union paper mills the minimum hourly rate 
is substantially higher than 40 cents. For ex- 
ample, the agreement covering 34 pulp and paper 
mills in the Pacific Northwest provides for a mini- 
mum wage of 65 cents an hour for men and 521% 
cents for women. In some of these mills there 
are as many as 100 distinct occupations, and 85 
percent of the workers in these occupations are 
paid rates higher than the minimum prescribed in 
the union agreement. 

The union has also successfully organized many 
pulp and paper mills operating in low-wage areas 
in the United States and the Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia in Canada. In 
some mills now under union agreement in the 
South, the lowest wage for white workers is 50 


cents and for colored workers 43 cents an hour 
A few years ago many of these same workers wer 


receiving as little as 25 cents or less an hour. The 
trend of wages in the pulp and paper industry 
throughout the whole country is still upward. 

Safety and Health—-Numerous safety c¢om- 
mittees have been created under union shop 
agreements to protect the life and limb of the 
workers. In some mills local unions of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper 
Mill Workers have vied with fellow workers in the 
International Brotherhood of Paper Makers in 
safety contests designed to reduce the number of 
accidents in the mills. 

In many of the organized mills, 
“mutual interest boards’ composed of representa- 
tives of the union and of management have been 
These boards discuss problems of 


so-called 


established. 
common concern to the company and the workers 
and have been helpful in securing such sanitary 
improvements as individual lockers, shower baths, 
and first-aid rooms for the convenience, health, 
and safety of workers. 

Vacation with pay has become one of the 
primary objectives of the International in its 
current negotiations for the renewal of agreements 
with employers. Last year 1 week’s vacation 
with full pay was obtained for more than 30,000 
members. 

Converted Pape r Produets. 
branch of the paper industry manufacture a wide 


Workers in this 


variety of paper products from the paper and 
paperboard produced in the pulp and paper mills 
Some of the factories making converted paper 
products are located in the same cities and towns 
as the pulp and paper mills. Other factories are 
located in large industrial cities. About 40 per- 
cent of the workers employed on converted paper 
products are women and girls. For a number of 
years their wage levels averaged substantiall) 
below those established in the pulp and paper mills 

Several years ago the International Brotherhood 
of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers under- 
took a vigorous organizing campaign among the 
workers in the converted paper products industry. 
With the aid of the National Labor Relations Act, 
it has sueceeded in negotiating numerous agree- 
ments raising wages and bringing working condi- 
tions up to a comparable basis with those prevail- 
ing in the pulp and paper mills. Earnings of 
workers have been steadily increased and in union 
mills they now average well above 40 cents. 
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RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYERS 


The International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite, and Paper Mill Workers has union shop 
agreements with more than 500 pulp and paper 
and converted paper manufacturers. Some of the 
agreements cover a large group of companies and 
mills, as in the Pacific Northwest. The majority 
of the agreements, however, are with individual 
companies, many of which own several mills. For 
instance, the Great Northern Paper Co. operates 
3 mills in Maine which are all covered by 1 agree- 
me! The International Paper Co., the largest 
paper manufacturer in the world, operates 4 large 
newsprint mills in Canada, which are all covered 
by | agreement. The company’s 6 mills in New 
York and Maine are covered by a single agree- 
ment with the International Brotherhood, as are 
its § mills in the South. 

As the number of mills under contract with the 
union has increased, employers’ opposition to 
workers joining the union has steadily decreased. 
Today most employers manifest a willingness to 
cooperate with the union, and due largely to this 
attitude the pulp and paper industry has become 
surprisingly free from strikes. Complete unioni- 
zation of the paper and pulp industry is expected 
within the next few vears. 


ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 


No lasting good is ever accomplished, so far as 
workers are concerned, by making exaggerated 
claims for their unions or by ignoring the great 
mechanical and technological developments which 
make it possible to produce more goods and reduce 
the cost of production. 
in the pulp and paper industry now earn could not 


The wages that workers 


have been paid 25 or 30 years ago, no matter how 
strong the unions might have been, what their 
form of organization might have been (craft or 
industrial), or what labor legislation might have 
existed on the statute books. 

The pulp and paper industry is able to pay 
higher wages today because of improved methods 
of production which enable the mills to produce 
more paper at less cost than ever before. The 
contributions of enlightened management, engi- 
neers, technicians, and chemists in developing 
this great industry must not be overlooked or 
minimized as a factor responsible for the higher 
standard of living that the pulp and paper workers 
now enjoy. 
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THE UNION TODAY 


That the policies of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers 
have been in ‘accord with the times is perhaps 
best attested by its remarkable growth. It now 
has approximately 60,000 dues-paying members 
in 375 local unions in the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland. 

Monthly dues of workers belonging to the 
International average $1 for men and 75 cents for 
women. Out of this the local unions pay as a per 
capita tax to the International Union 60 cents for 
men and 40 cents for women. 

In organizing new local unions an initiation fee 
of $2 is charged, $1 of which remains in the local 
treasury. The other dollar is remitted to the 
international office for which an initiation stamp, 
the first month’s per capita tax stamp, a dues 
book, and a copy of the constitution are furnished. 
This means that when a new local is formed and 
each applicant pays a $2 initiation fee, the first 
month’s dues are included in the initiation fee. 
Workers who present withdrawal or transfer 
cards from other unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are admitted to member- 
ship upon payment of a fee of only $1, which pays 
for their dues book and first month’s dues. 

The International maintains a staff of 30 rep- 
resentatives in the field. These men devote all 
their time to organizing new locals and in assisting 
locals in wage negotiations and adjustment of 
grievances. They are paid very moderate salaries 
and expenses. In many instances the higher-paid 
workers in the mills carn more than the field 
representatives of the International. 

The conventions of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers 
are held every 2 years. This year’s convention 
will be held in Toronto, Ontario, beginning Sep- 
tember 8th, and will celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Fort Edward local 
of Pulp and Paper Workers, which laid the ground- 
work for the development of the International. 

If recent policies forecast the future, the union 
will continue to work on the twin tasks of organiz- 
ing the industry and of extending sound and coop- 
erative relations between organized workers and 
management, to the end that progressively higher 
standards of living may be justified and secured 
for workers in the pulp and paper and converted 
paper products industry. 








Vacations With Pay for Workers 


The practice of incorporating specific provisions 
in collective-bargaining agreements for annual 
vacations with pay has been greatly extended in 
recent years. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that 2 million union members or approxi- 
mately 25 percent of all organized wage earners in 
the United States receive annual vacations with 
pay under collective agreements with their em- 
ployers. 

In manufacturing industries, collective agree- 
men s provide paid vacations to about one-third 
In the profes- 
sional and clerical occupations about 45 percent 


of the union members covered. 


of the union members have paid vacations under 
the terms of their agreements. In transporta- 
tion almost 40 percent of the organized bus, city 
passenger, and maritime workers receive paid 
vacations. 

In some industries, including iron and steel, 
rubber, cement, rayon yarn, and aluminum manu- 
facture, which are well organized, the vast major- 
ity of workers are covered by agreements which 
have vacation clauses. In other trades and in- 
dustries which are less well organized, while paid 
vacations are included in almost all of the existing 
union agreements, this does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the practice is prevalent in the industry 
as a whole. Included in this group are office, 
technical, and professional employees, wholesale 
and retail trade, telegraph and radio, meat pack- 
ing, petroleum producing and refining, light and 
power, coke and manufactured gas, chemicals, 
newspaper office employees, and building mainte- 
nance workers. 

There are still, however, significant sections of 
American industries which are marked by an 
almost complete absence of paid vacations for 
workers. In some cases these industries are highly 
organized and have a long history of collective 
bargaining. Such industries include clothing 
manufacture, railroad transportation, building 
construction, coal mining, longshore work, and 
With the exception of 
railroad transportation, these occupations and 


actors and musicians. 


industries are characterized by seasonal lay-offs 
and intermittent work. In some of these indus- 
tries, the individual worker is employed by a 
number of different employers during the course 
of any one year. 


Length for Vacation Period —One week’s vaca- 
tion with pay annually is the most common viica- 
It usually 
applies to all “regular”? employees of the com- 


tion provision in union agreements. 


ore 


pany, who are defined as those with | or 1 


} 


years’ service with the employer. Two-week 
vacation periods for “regular” employees are th 
rule in agreements covering licensed and un- 
licensed maritime personnel, telegraph and radio 
operators, office, technical, and professional work- 
ers, newspaper office employees, and workers in 
light and power plants. A small number of city 
passenger-transport agreements and _ scattered 
agreements in other industries also grant regular 
2-week vacations to all employees. 

A much higher proportion of agreements, how- 
ever, grant 2-week vacations with pay to employ- 
ees who have been continuously employed for 
period of time beyond the minimum necessary to 
qualify for a l-week vacation. The Bureau esti- 
mates that nearly half a million employees ar 


Most of them 


are employed in petroleum production and retin- 


now covered by such agreements. 


ing, meat packing, city passenger transportation, 
trucking, intercity bus transportation, retail 
trade, machinery and parts, rubber, and electrical 
equipment. 

Paid vacations of more than 2 weeks annually 
are extremely rare. A few union agreements, 
notably those covering highly paid groups of 
workers in maritime transportation, radio and 
telegraph communication, and technical and pro- 
fessional occupations, provide for vacations of 3 
or 4 weeks. 

Eligibility requirements.—-In the great majority 
of union agreements, 1 year’s service with the 
same employer is the period required before an 
employee is eligible for a paid vacation. In some 
agreements, workers with less than a year's 
service are granted vacations on 9 proportionate 
basis, such as vacation credit at the rate of 1 day 
or half a day for each month’s employment. 

Longer periods of employment than 1 year are 
sometimes required in order to qualify for a 
vacation. 
a majority of meat-packing agreements and in an 


I'wo years of service are required in 


occasional agreement in the paper, petroleum, 
light and power, cleaning and dyeing, and auto- 
mobile industries. Five years of service are re- 
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Calculating Vacation Pay. 


in several important 
few 


agreements in the 
agreements in the 


The great majority 


of union agreements which provide for paid vaca- 


tions merely specify that the worker is to receive 
his regular rate of pay for the vacation period. 
Some agreements, however, outline in detail the 


plan 


for determining vacation pay. 


In the case 


of piece workers, an average of the employee’s 


weekly earnings over a specified period is usually 


taken as the basis of calculating vacation pay. 
When workers are employed at different rates of 


pay, the “predominating” 


rate is often used to 


determine the rate for the vacation period. 


Cash payments in place of vacations are pro- 


hibited in a large number of agreements to insure 
that workers actually take the time off for rest and 


recreation which a vacation affords. 


A few agree- 


ments, however, permit cash payments in lieu 


of vacations. 


Such provisions are usually found 


only in seasonal industries. 


Prevalence of Paid-Vacation Provisions in Union Agreements, 1940 


Industries 


are omitted in which there is o1 


a negligible amount of collective barg 


ining} 


} 





Proportion of union agreements with annual paid vacations, by trades and industries 


Large proportion 


Aluminum (refining and fab 
rication). 
Building maintenance resi- 


dential and office buildings 
Cement manufacture. 
Chemicals (paints, varnish, 
fertilizer, cosmetics, perfume, 
map, explosives, drugs, and 
lustrial chemicals) .! 
Coke and manufactured gas 
Iron and steel. 
Light and power. 
Meat packing. 
Newspaper office 
litorial, circulation, 
ivertising). 
Office, technical, and profes- 
sional employees (excludes 
eater, newspaper, and rail- 
ad employees) 1 


employees 
and 


‘etroleum (crude production 
1 refining). 

Rayon yarn. 

Retail trade (department, 
specialty, and grocery 
stores—-sales, delivery, and 
flice personnel J 

Rubber (tires, inner tubes, 
boots, shoes, and other 


I bber goods). 
Sugar refining, cane and beet.! 
relegraph. 
Wholesale trade.! 


About half 


Aircraft manufacture.! 
Baking (bread, crackers, 
and cake—inecludes 
route salesmen 
Breweries 
Bus transport, intercity 
sutchers (employed in re- 
tail trad 
City passenger transport 
street, railway, elevated, 
bus, and subway 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Kleetrical equipment (in 
cludes radios). 
Flour and othe 
products. 
Jewelry and silverware 
Laundries.! 
Machinery and parts 
Maritime transport li- 
censed and 
personnel mo 
Railroad clerical service. 
Shipbuilding and repairs 
private shipyards). 


grain 


unlicensed 


Moderate proportion 


Automobiles and parts 

Automobile sales and serv- 
ice (ineludes gasoline 
stations) .! 

Brick and clay products 
includes pottery and 
chinaware 

Canning (vegetable, fruit, 
fish, ete 

Cigarettes 

Cotton textiles and small 
wares 

Dveing and finishing tex- 
tiles (excluding hosiery) 

Furniture (wood, uphol- 
stered, and metal). 

Hotels and restaurants. 

Metal mining, nonferrous. 

Milk and other dairy 
products (includes route 
salesmen). 

Printing and 
newspaper 
and job. 

Pulp and paper products. 

Silk and rayon t xtiles 

lailors (merchant tailors 
employed in retail 
trade). 

lrrucking, city and inter- 
city (excludes salesmen) 

Woolen and worsted tex- 
tiles. 


publishing, 


and book 


Almost entirely without 


Barbers 
Building constructior 
Cigars 
Clothing, men’s 
underwear 
Clothing, women’s (outerwear 
and underwear 
I 


outerwear and 


Coal mining 

Fishi ig. 

Furs 

Glass vindow plate anal 


other flat glass 

Glassware, 

Hats and millinery 

Hosiery 

Leather 
products 
ongshore. 

Lumber and 

ging, sawmills, 

mills, and products other 

than furniture, pulp and 
paper, turpentine and rosin 

Motion-picture production (ex 
cept actors 

Musicians. 

Performers (legitimate stage, 
vaudeville, burlesque, grand 
opera, motion picture, and 
radio performers 

Quarrying.! 


leather 


shoes 


tanning and 
other than 


timber products 
planing 





a 


Railroad shops and mainte 
nance. 
Railroad train and engine 


service 

Shoes. 

Stoves. 

Taxicab 

Theater-maintenance employ- 
ees (picture-machine  op- 
erators, stage hands, 
box-office emplovees r 

Upholstering and floor-covering 
employee sin retail trade). 


ushers, 





! The extent of collective bargaining in this industry is small. 


Almost all agreements cover 


ng licensed officers contain annual paid vacations. 


4 Only pottery workers receive vacations with pay tm their union agree ments. 
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Residential Building Construction in 1940 


HERMAN B. BYER 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


More new residential dwelling units were built 
for families in the nonfarm areas of the United 
States in 1940 than in any year since 1928. The 
approximately 540,000 dwelling units erected last 
year represented a substantial increase over the 
465,000 built in 1939. It was 10 times the num- 
ber of dwellings constructed in 1933, when the 
volume of residential building fell to a low level. 

The greatest increases in the total number of 
new residential dwelling units provided in 1940 
were registered in the South Atlantic and Pacific 
coast areas. Each of these regions accounted for 
slightly more than 100,000 new dwelling units 
last year. 

Approximately 100,000 of the 540,000 new 
dwelling units built in 1940 were erected in cities 
or urban areas with a population of half a million 
or more. Greater activity, however, in the con- 
struction of residential dwellings was recorded 
among the smaller-sized urban areas and cities 
with a population of under 50,000. For example, 
cities with a population of from 10,000 to 25,000 
reported a 26-percent increase in residential con- 
struction last year, as compared with a decrease 
of 4 percent for cities of 500,000 or more. Con- 
struction in small communities in rural but non- 
farming areas increased 25 percent and provided 
housing facilities for about 154,100 families. Nine 
out of every 10 of these dwelling units were single- 
family houses. 

New 1-family dwelling units built in nonfarm areas, 
1939 and 1940 





Population group | 1939 1940 
Total_ - - 351, 650 | 425, 100 
Urban areas: 
500,000 population and over 47,900 | 51, 250 
100,000 to 500,000__ 49,700 | 61, 350 


| 21,850 | 24,950 

| 25,450 | 32, 100 
41,350 | 53, 000 

| 27,600 | 33, 400 
_.| 23,400 | 28, 500 
../114, 400 | 140, 550 


| 


50,000 to 100,000 

25,000 to 50,000_ _ - 

10,000 to 25,000________- - 

5,000 to 10,000_- -_- ee ee 

et OO) GE nk bd ceueromeede 
Rural nonfarm areas 





One of the most significant developments in the 
pickup in residential building since the depression 


has been the proportionately large numbe: of 
single-family houses erected in contrast with | wo- 
family and multifamily or apartment horses, 
Every region of the United States reported the 
construction of a larger number of one-fainily 
dwellings last year than in 1939. Out of every 
1,000 new dwelling units, 790 were designed for 
the occupancy of a single family last year, as 
against an average of 740 for the decade of 1930 40 
and 610 for the 1920-30 decade. 

Another important development in recent ycars 
has been the growth of public housing projects 
and of Government-supported programs to en- 
courage private residential construction. ‘The 
work of the United States Housing Authority is 
outstanding in this field. The U.S. H. A. does 
not itself build houses. It lends funds to local 
housing authorities and aids them in erecting low- 
rent dwellings to provide living quarters for fami- 
lies living in substandard houses and in slum areas. 

In June 1940 the U.S. H. A. was also authorized 
by Congress to provide suitable dwellings for 
defense workers in areas where the housing need 
Total projects approved under 
lS. H. A. in 1940 provided 
housing facilities for more than 51,300 families, 


becomes urgent. 
the program of the I 


or about 70 percent of the total number of dwelling 
units provided last year by public funds. 

To forestall delays in the defense program due 
to housing shortages in shipbulding areas or in 
localities engaged in the production of munitions 
and other war materials, Congress authorized 
several other Government agencies, including the 
War and Navy Departments, to proceed with 
housing programs of their own. By the end of 
the year the Navy Department had awarded con- 
tracts for the construction of nearly 12,200 dwelling 
units and the Federal Works Agency had proceeded 
with the construction of 6,500 dwellings authorized 
by the War Department. 

Altogether defense housing projects accounted 
for approximately 23,800 dwelling units contracted 
for in 1940. Many of these houses were allocated 
to the South Atlantic States, the Norfolk-Newport 
News-Portsmouth area in Virginia alone account- 
ing for nearly 4,500 dwellings. 
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Private residential construction has also ad- 
vanced largely because of the stimulus supplied 
by Federal Government agencies, notably the 


Federal Housing Adminisiration. Under the so- 
ealled F. H. A. plan, the Government insures 
Joans on privately financed construction, provided 
the borrower and the type of house to be erected 
satisfy established minimum requirements. This 
program has enabled home builders to borrow 
money more cheaply. It has also provided a safe 
investment for banks, insurance companies, and 
other private financing organizations. 


In 1940 applications were filed for nearly 
215,000 new homes to be built under F. H. A. 
inspection. This was an increase of 31 percent 
compared with. 1939. 

The F. H. A. program has been particularly 
helpful in the construction of new houses for fami- 
lies with relatively small or medium incomes. 
Slightly more than 28 percent of all new single- 
family homes financed by insured F. H. A. loans 
in 1940 were for families with annual incomes of 
less than $2,000, and over half were for families 
earning less than $2,400 a year. 


Business Profits in 1940 


Aggregate annual profits of 1,398 manufactur- 
ing, mereantile, and public utility companies in 
1940 were about 19 percent larger than in 1939 and 
twice as large as in 1938. They also slightly 
exceeded 1937 profits totaling $3,147,100,000. 

Most of the largest increases in profits last year 
were registered in the durable-goods industries, 
particularly among those engaged in production 
of materials and equipment for the defense pro- 
Aircraft, railroad 
equipment, and shipbuilding companies included 


gram or for foreign war orders. 


in the sample compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York more than doubled thei 
profits. The net income of the 136 class I rail- 
roads was also more than twice as large as in 1939. 
Profits of the 57 steel and iron companies included 
in the sample rose 87 percent. Other large in- 
creases were reported in auto parts and accessories, 
electrical equipment, and machinery and _ tools. 
In the mining group, 18 coal companies earned net 
profits of $10,300,000 last year, as against a deficit 
of $2,500,000 in 1939. 

Lower profits in 1940 were recorded for six 
corporation groups. These included drugs and 
cosmetics, food products, household supplies, 
leather and shoes, metal and glass containers, and 
retail trade. 
cent, was recorded for the 15 leather and shoe 


The largest decline, about 20 per- 


companies. 

All corporation groups included in the Federal 
Reserve Bank’s sample reported larger net profits 
in 1940 than in 1938. A number of groups also 
had larger profits than in 1937. 
among these were the aircraft, shipbuilding, steel, 
railroad, and textile companies. The 1940 profits 


of 7 shipbuilding concerns were almost 7 times as 


Outstanding 
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large, and profits of 15 aircraft companies were 
more than 5 times as large as in 1937. 


Net profits in 1939 and 1940 





Num- 
Corporation groups = 1939 1940 


panies 


Mil- Mil- 
lions of lions oj 
dollars dollars 


Total 1,398 2, 760.5 | 3,277.3 


Advertising, printing, and 





publishing 14 16. 6 17. 6 
Automobiles 13 228. 6 249. 3 
Auto parts and accessories_. 73 52. 4 76. 4 
Aircraft_.--. 15 | 53. 9 
Building supplies_- 93 91.0 106. 3 
Chemicals 39 180. 1 184. 5 
Containers (metal and glass ot) $2. 5 10. 7 
Drugs and cosmetics 14 34. 5 34.2 
Electrical equipment . 35 93. 1 135. 6 
Food products 105 227. 6 220.8 
Household supplies 46) 61.5 56. 7 
Leather and shoes 15 13. 2 10. 5 
Machinery and tools 140 113. 2 171.8 
Mining - - 63 205. 2 237. 3 
Motion pictures___- 10 39. 2 5. 9 
Paper and pulp- - 4 27. 5 36. 2 
Petroleum 55 151. 7 162. 3 
Publie utilities (net income 69 256. 0 265. 2 
Railroads, class I (net in- 

come). e 136 94. 7 191. 1 
Railroad equipment - - 24 21. 1 42.6 
Retail trade_ 63 185. 2 173. 6 
Rubber and tires 13 40. 6 10. 6 
Shipbuilding 7 7.3 16. 3 
Steel and iron : 57 155. 2 291. 0 
Telephone (net operating in- 

come 9 239. 3 243. 3 
Textiles__- 66 36. 9 39. 2 
Tobacco. __.- 19 96. 2 99. 6 
Transportation (air and 

water) 10 4.2 7. 6 
Miscellaneous 57 24. 2 27.2 
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National Defense Mediation Board 


To assure continuous operations in defense in- 
dustries and to enable management and labor to 
settle their difficulties without recourse to strikes, 
lock-outs, or other stoppages of work, President 
Roosevelt established by Executive order, on 
March 19, a new labor relations board to be known 
as the National Defense Mediation Board. Es- 
sentially, the services to be rendered by the new 
board represent an extension of the conciliation 
and mediation work carried on by the Conciliation 
Service of the United States Department of Labor. 
Like the Conciliation Service, the National De- 
fense Mediation Board has no coercive powers and 
xannot forbid strikes or lock-outs. Its successful 
operation will therefore depend on the voluntary 
recognition by employers and workers of their duty 
to exert every possible effort to settle all their dis- 
putes without any interruption to the production 
or transportation of materials essential to national 
defense. 

Management and workers have been urged by 
the President: 

1. To notify in writing the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labor and the Office of Pro- 
duction Management of any desired change in 
existing agreements, wages, or working conditions. 

2. To keep these two agencies fully informed as 
to developments of labor disputes in their plant. 

3. To give such sufficient advance notice of any 
threatened interruption to continuous production 
as will permit the Conciliation Service to explore 
all avenues of possible settlement of such contro- 
versies so as to avoid stoppages of work. 

The National Defense Mediation Board is au- 
thorized to handle only such labor-management 
disputes which cannot be successfully adjusted by 
the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor and which are certified to the Board by the 
Secretary of Labor as threatening to obstruct pro- 
duction or transportation of equipment and ma- 
terials essential to national defense. In the han- 
dling of these disputes between management and 
labor, the National Defense Mediation Board is 
authorized: 


1. To make reasonable effort to adjust and settle any 
such controversy or dispute by assisting the parties thereto 
to negotiate agreements for that purpose. 

2. To afford means for voluntary arbitration with an 
agreement by the parties thereto to abide by the decision 
arrived at upon such arbitration, and, when requested 


12 


by both parties, to designate a person or persons to aet 
as impartial arbitrator or arbitrators of such controverg, 
or dispute. 

3. To assist in establishing, when desired by the parties 
methods for resolving future controversies or disputes 
between the parties, and to deal with matters of ir:teres 
to both parties which may thereafter arise. 

4. To investigate issues between employers an em.- 
ployees, and practices and activities thereof, with respect 
to such controversy or dispute; conduct hearings, tak: 
testimony, make findings of fact, and formulate recom- 
mendations for the settlement of any such controversy 
dispute; and make publie such findings and recommenda. 
tions whenever in the judgment of the board the interests 
of industrial peace so require. 

5. To request the National Labor Relations Board, ir 
any controversy or dispute relating to the appropriat 
unit or appropriate representatives to be designated for 
purposes of collective bargaining, to expedite as much as 
possible the determination of the appropriate unit or 
appropriate representatives of the workers. 


MEMBERS OF BOARD 


The Board is made up of 11 members appointed 
by the President. Three members were selected 
from among disinterested persons to represent 
the public, four were appointed to represent 
employers, and four to represent workers. The 
members are: 


(a) REPRESENTING THE PUBLIC 


Clarence A. Dykstra, Chairman, President of the 
University of Wisconsin and former Selective Service 
Director. 

William H. Davis, Vice Chairman, former head of the 
New York State Board of Mediation. 

Frank P. Graham, President of the University of North 
Carolina. 

(b) REFRESENTING EMPLOYERS 


Cyrus Ching, Vice President of the United States 
Rubber Co. 

Roger D. 
Steamship Co. 

Eugene Meyer, Publisher, The Washington Post. 

Walter C. Teagle, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company cf New Jersey. 


Lapham, Chairman, American-Hawaiian 


(c) REPRESENTING LABOR 


George M. Harrison, President, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, A. F. of L. 

Thomas Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer, United Mine 
Workers of America, C. I. O. 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Philip Murray, President, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and Chairman of Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. 
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Business and Economic Conditions in February 1941 


National Income.—The Department of Com- 
merce estimates that income payments in the 
United States in February totaled more than 6.1 
billion dollars, compared with 5.6 billion dollars 
in February a year ago. 

Farm Income.—The February cash income of 
farmers, including Government payments, de- 
clined to $629,000,000, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It totaled $754,000,000 in 
January 1941 and approximately $643,000,000 in 
February 1940. 

Automobiles.—Assemblies of passenger cars and 
trucks continued at a high rate in February. 
Output of 485,500 cars and trucks was about 
15,000 smaller than in the preceding month but 
81,500 larger than in February of last year. 

Bituminous Coal.—Approximately 41,450,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in February, 
as against 44,070,000 tons in January and 39,280,- 
000 tons in the same month a year ago. 


Building Construction.—The value of building 
permits issued in 2,185 cities in February aggre- 
gated $173,750,000. This was slightly lower than 
the permit value of $182,040,000 reported by the 
same cities in January, but higher than the 
$142,940,000 recorded in February 1940. 

Electric Power.—Output of electric power totaled 
12,040 million kilowatt-hours in February, as 
against 13,330 million kilowatt-hours in January 
and 10,890 million kilowatt-hours in February a 
year ago. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings.—Loadings of 
class I railroads averaged 706,000 cars per week in 
February, compared with 685,000 cars in January 
and an average of about 622,200 cars per week in 
February 1940. 

Steel.—Total production of 6,250,000 tons of 
steel ingots in February was about 700,000 tons 
smaller than in January but 1,850,000 tons larger 
than in February a year ago. 


Trend of Industrial Production 


The largest increases in output in February 
were recorded in durable-goods manufacturing, 
where the bulk of defense orders have been placed. 
However, many nondurable-goods industries, no- 
tably cotton textiles, rubber, and chemicals, also 
stepped-up production during the month. 


The adjusted Federal Reserve Board index for 
measuring the output of factories and mines was 
slightly higher than in January and about 22 

ae 
percent higher than in February a year ago. It 
was 41 percent above the average output for the 
5 years 1935-39. 
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Employment and Pay Rolls in February 1941 


The addition of about 265,000 workers in non- 
agricultural industries in February brought total 
nonagricultural employment in the United States 
to approximately 36,600,000. This was an in- 
crease of 2,220,000 workers compared with Febru- 
ary ayearago. Nonagricultural employment this 
February was also 1,350,000 higher than in Febru- 
ary 1929. 

Gains in employment between the middle of 
January and the middle of February were wide- 
spread. The largest advance was registered in 
manufacturing, where 127 of the 157 industries 
regularly surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics increased their labor foree during the month 
and 138 reported larger weekly pay rolls. The 
largest increases were 14,100 in automobiles, 10,100 
in electrical machinery, and 10,000 in aircraft. 
Nearly 8,000 more workers obtained jobs in ship- 
yards, and smaller increases in employment were 
recorded in such important defense industries as 
machine tools, engines, serew-machine products, 
and firearms and ammunition. 

The usual mid-winter decline in construction 
activity was reversed this year, and approximately 
34,000 more workers had jobs in the building and 


Stat 
local Government services added 29,000 emp 


ang 
VCS 
to their pay rolls and finance and service establish. 


construction industry in February. 


ments increased their working forces by 15,000 
Smaller gains were recorded in mining, public 


utilities, and wholesale and retail trade. 
DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Employment.—All durable - goods groups of 
manufacturing industries had more worke: 
their pay rolls in February. The outstanding 
gains over the month interval were 33,100 in 


5 OD 


transportation equipment, 24,700 in iron and stee! 
and 21,100 in machinery manufacturing. Smaller 


gains in the remaining durable-goods groups 
brought the total increase in employment for all 
groups combined to slightly more than 95,000 

Approximately 830,000 more workers had jobs 
in durable-goods manufacturing this February 
than in February 1940. The increases in employ- 
ment over the 12-month period totaled 258,600 in 
machinery manufacturing, 238,900 in transporta- 
tion equipment, 162,200 in iron and steel, 67,900 
in nonferrous metals, 46,300 in lumber, and 38.500 
in stone, clay, and glass. 


Estimated employment and pay rolls in man ufacturing industries 


[February 1941, January 1941, and February 1940] 





Number of workers employed 


Industry 


Amount of weekly pay roll 


February January February February January February 
1941! 1941 2 1940 1941! 1941 2 1940 
All industries 9, 288,900 9,113,300 | 8, 287,800 | $239, 752,000 $228, 926,000 | $188, 410, 000 
Durable-goods groups * 4,651, 100 4, 555, 900 | 3, 820, 200 138, 900, 000 132, 204, 000 | 98, 000, 00 
Iron and steel_- 1,113,900 | 1, O89, 200 951, 700 34, 648, 000 | 33, 234, 000 | 25, 663, 000 
Machinery : - 1, 260,000 | 1, 238,900 | 1, 001, 400 $1, 687, 000 | 39, 920, COO | 28, 426. 000 
Transportation equipment 893, 200 860, 100 654, 300 32, 995, 000 30, 317, 000 20, 672, 000 
Nonferrous metals _ - 335, 200 327, 200 267, 300 9, 933, 000 9, 591, 000 | 6, 785, 000 
Lumber__-.- 652, SOO 648, 700 606, 500 12, 805, 000 12, 472, 000 10, 977, 000 
Stone, clay, glass_- 302, 900 300, 600 264, 400 7, 235, 000 7, 053, 000 5, 799, 000 
Nondurable-goods groups- ij, 637, 800 4, 057, 400 4, 467, 600 100, 852, 000 96, 722, 000 90, 410, 00 
Textiles___- : _.| 1, 791, 600 | 1, 733, 600 | 1, 719, 200 32, 853, 000 30, 117, 000 28, 936, 000 
Leather 313, 500 302, 200 | 321, 200 6, 366, 000 5, 816, 000 5, 768, 000 
Food. ; 791, 600 805, 300 789, 500 18, 091, 000 18, 197, 000 17, 520, 000 
Tobaceo- - 88, 500 84, 100 85, 300 1, 378, 000 1, 319, 000 1, 201, 000 
Paper and printing 624, 000 621, 300 608, 800 17, 363, 000 17, 163, 000 16, 146, 000 
Chemicals - 424, 000 117, 900 | 101, 100 11, 964, 000 11, 778, 000 10, 886, 000 
Rubber 135, 400 132, 700 118, 200 3, 950, 000 3, 850, 000 3, 064, 000 
Unclassified _ — 469, 200 460, 300 $24, 300 8, 887, 000 8, 482, 000 | 6, 889, 000 





1 Preliminary. 


3 Adjusted to actual levels shown by 1939 Census of Manufactures. 


separate group totals are somewhat larger. 
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2 Revised. 
Due to overlapping, the figures obtained by adding the 
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Weelly Pay Rolls —The February pay roll for 
all durable-goods groups of industries combined 
was $6,700,000 larger than in the preceding 
month All durable-goods groups reported 
higher weekly wage payments with increases over 
the month interval ranging from $182,000 in 
stone, clay, and glass to $2,680,000 in transporta- 
tion equipment. 

Every durable-goods group also reported a 
larger pay roll this February than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. The largest in- 
reases aggregated $13,263,000 in machinery 
manufacturing and $12,320,000 in transportation 
equipment. For all groups combined the increase 
from February 1940 to February 1941 aggregated 
$40,900,000 per week. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


Em ployment.—Slightly more than 80,000 work- 
rs were added to the pay rolls of nondurable- 
goods groups of industries in February. By far 
the largest gain occurred in textiles, which re- 


ported the addition of 58,000 workers during the 


month. Smaller gains were recorded in all the 
remaining nondurable-goods groups of industries 
except foodstuffs, where employment declined 
13,700. 

Over the year interval, February 1940 to Feb- 
ruary 1941, approximately 170,000 more workers 
found employment in nondurable-goods manu- 
facturing. Nearly half of this increase (72,400) 
was recorded in textiles. Other substantial in- 
creases in employment over the year interval 
were 22,900 in chemical and 17,200 in rubber. 

Weekly Pay Rolls.—With the exception of food- 
stuffs, all nondurable-goods groups of industries 
reported larger weekly pay rolls in February. 
The net increase for all groups combined over the 
month interval approximated $4,130,000. 

Weekly pay rolls for aii nondurable-goods 
groups of industries were $10,440,000 larger in 
February 1941 than in February 1940. All groups 
of industries reported larger pay rolls this year, 
with the largest increases amounting to $3,920,000 
per week in textiles, $1,220,000 per week in paper 
and printing, and $1,080,000 in chemicals. 


Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


Factory employment in February was 2 percent 
higher than in the preceding month and 12 per- 
cent higher than in February 1940. During the 
past 12 months, employment in durable-goods 
manufacturing advanced nearly 22 percent. Non- 
durable-goods employment over the same year 


interval increased about 4 percent. 


Total weekly wage payments to workers em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries rose 4.7 percent 
in February and were 27 percent higher than a 
year ago. The Bureau of Labor Statistics factory 
pay-roll index was 126.4 in February as against 
120.7 in the preceding month, 99.3 in February of 
last year, and 100 for 1923-25. 





EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manu- 
facturing Industries 


Employment in manufacturing industries aver- 
aged 40 hours per week in February. This was 
an increase of about 1 hour per week compared 
with the preceding month and of nearly 3 hours 
per week compared with February 1940. Average 
hourly earnings of 69 cents were about the same as 
in January and were 3 cents an hour higher than 
in February of last year. Weekly earnings of 
factory workers in February averaged $28.55 
approximately 80 cents per week more than in the 
preceding month and $3.35 per week more than in 
February a year ago. 

In the five selected durable- and nondurable- 
goods manufacturing industries average weekly 
average hourly and weekly 

1941 were: 


hours of work and 
earnings in February 


Durable-goods manufacturing 
Weekly hours: 
44.0 in foundries and machine shops. 
41.0 in automobiles. 
10.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
39.0 in sawmills. 
37.5 in brick manufacturing. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.5 in automobiles. 
87.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
76.0 in foundries and machine shops 
59.0 in brick manufacturing. 
52.0 in sawmills. 
Weekly earnings: 
$40.05 in automobiles. 
$34.55 in blast furnaces and rolling mills. 
$33.50 in foundries and machine shops. 
$22.05 in brick manufacturing. 
$20.25 in sawmills. 


Nondurable-goods manufacturing 


Weekly hours: 
42.0 in paper and pulp. 
39.0 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
38.5 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
38.0 in tires and inner tubes. 
35.5 in petroleum refining. 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
97.0 in petroleum refining. 
96.5 in tires and inner tubes. 
68.5 in slaughtering and meat packing. 
66.0 in paper and pulp. 
42.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
Weekly earnings: 
$36.75 in tires and inner tubes. 
$34.45 in petroleum refining. 
$27.65 in paper and pulp. 
$26.70 i in slaughtering and meat packing. 
$16.05 in cotton-goods manufacturing. 
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Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages, and Hours 
in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





Increase or di 





ae 


Felt 
19 
Febru 
os 


Ot 


Stem February | January 
1941! 1941 to 
| February 
1941 
Retail trade Percent 
Employment - - - 3, 469, 500 +0. 1 
Weekly pay roll___- 373, 630, 000 +-. 4 
Weekly hours___- 42.5 a 
Hourly earnings__-- $0. 55 -.3 
Weekly earnings $21. 60 2 
Wholesale trade 
Employment...-----| 1, 465, 400 oO 
Weekly pay roll______|$46, 773, 000 -.4 
Weekly hours--_-- 40. 5 a 
Hourly earnings------|} $0. 76 +. 5 
Weekly earnings - - $30. 70 -.3 
Bituminous coal | 
Employment- - --- J 416, 500 +.7 
Weekly pay roll___-___/$10; 059, 000 +3. 7 
Weekly hours-___- 30. 5 +2. 
Hourly earnings--_-- $0. 89 +. 
Weekly earnings - - - $26. 75 +3. ( 
Metal mining 
Employment - - - -- 80, 300 a 
Weekly pay roll___- $2, 384, 000 | +3. 1 
Weekly hours_-------| 41.5 | + 1. ¢ 
Hourly earnings-_-_- $0. 75 +. 
Weekly earnings - -- $31. 30 +2, ¢ 
Telephone and 
telegraph 
Employment _ - 405, 900 +.2 
Weekly pay roll______|$12, 983, 000 —1.0 
Weekly hours_ 39. 0 —1.5 
Hourly earnings---- $0. 81 +.4 
Weekly earnings _ -- $31. 30 —1.2 
Power and — 
Employment - - - -- 245, 900 —.9 
Weekly pay roll___- $8, 735, 000 | —.2 
Weekly hours____----| 39. 5 +.5 
Hourly earnings------| $0. 91 +.4 
Weekly earnings - -_ _-| $35. 70 | +.7 
Street railways and 
busses 
Employment - - - -- - - 190, 800 —.4 
Weekly pay roll______| $6, 573, 000 (2) 
Weekly hours__---- 45.5 +.8 
Hourly earnings---- $0. 73 (?) 
Weekly earnings $33. 75 +.4 
Hotels 
Employment - ‘ 273, 400 +.8 
Weekly pay roll... | $4, 265, 000 +2. 2 
Weekly hours___-- 46. 0 (?) 
Hourly earnings---- $0. 34 +1.2 
Weekly earnings - - - - $15. 85 +1.4 
Laundries 
Employment - - - -- 233, 400 | —.4 
Weekly pay roll_-_-- $3, 900, 000 | —.2 
Weekly hours---- -- 43.0 | +.6 
Hourly earnings-_----- $0. 43 | —.2 
Weekly earnings - - -- $18. 40 +.2 
Dyeing and cleaning | 
Employment_-__-_--- 59, 300 +.2 
Weekly pay roll____-_-| $1, 073, 000 +1. 4 | 
Weekly hours_-_--- 42.0 | +.5 
Hourly earnings__- $0. 49 +. 4 
Weekly earnings- $20. 15 | +1.2 
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1 Preliminary. 


2 No change. 
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Work Projects —Employment of approximately 
1,837,000 persons in February on projects of the 
Work Projects Administration was at about the 
same level as in the preceding month. Total wage 
payments to W. P. A. workers, however, declined 
to $92,450,000. This was a decrease of about 
9 percent compared with January. 

Construction Projects —Employment and earn- 
ings at the site of construction on Government 
projects in February were: 








: Employ- —* 
Proje j - 
Project er Earnings 
All construction projects____-- - ..|995, 900 |$121, 470, 000 


propriations___-_- 870, 900 | 111, 700, 000 


Regular Federal Government ap- | 
Financed by Work Projects Ad- | 
! 





EES ER 65, 300 3, 600, 000 
United States Housing Authority_| 41, 400 4, 000, 000 
Public Works Administration____| 14, 700 1, 760, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion e : a i deabia 3, 600 410, 000 





The cost of living for families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried employees rose approximately 
0.4 percent from February 15 to March 15. The 
rise oecurred largely because many articles of 
clothing and house furnishings have continued to 
advance in price and because rents have risen in 
many “‘defense’”’ areas. The net change in the 
ost-of-living index during the month was com- 
paratively small. However, when compared with 
August 1939, the month before the outbreak of 
var in Europe, the index shows that living costs 
n general have gone up 2.6 percent. 

An advance in the cost-of-living index of 2.6 
percent does not, of course, mean that each 
worker’s family must pay $1.026 to obtain the 
same goods and services which cost only $1 in 
August 1939. One point to remember in connec- 
tion with this 2.6-percent increase is that it 
represents an average for all kinds of goods and 
services purchased by wage earners. Prices of 
many things have gone up little or not at all during 
the period since August 1939. The costs of staple 
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Government Employment and Relief in February 1941 


C. C. C. and N. Y. A.—About 312,100 enrolled 
workers, camp supervisors, and instructors were 
employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
February at a total pay roll of $13,700,000. The 
National Youth Administration provided jobs for 
950,000 boys and girls who earned $12,470,000. 

General Relief—February reports from 113 
urban areas to the Social Security Board indicate 
that about 613,400 families and single persons re- 
ceived $18,120,000 in relief from public funds. 

Federal Service—Employment and earnings in 
the Federal Government in February were: 





ae Employ- ae Ca 

Service — Earnings 
Executive !_.....-- . 1, 181, 000 |$178, 000, 000 
Military_----- eee 69, 300, 000 
EC ne ‘ 5, 900 | 1, 310, 000 
* er sich aati 2, 500 | 670, 000 





1 Includes about 166,000 force account, supervisory, and 
technical employees with a total pay roll of $23,400,000 
shown under other classifications 


Cost of Living in March 1941 


foods, such as bread, eggs, and some canned fruit 
and vegetables, as well as rayon clothing, and such 
expenses as carfare, gas and electric rates, and 
laundry, all of which are important factors in the 
wage earner’s budget, have not changed percep- 
tibly during the period. 

On the other hand, a number of other kinds of 
goods have gone up in price considerably more 
than the 2.6 percent advance in the index. Thus, 
prices of cotton garments have been going up 
steadily in the past few months. Overalls are 
more than 6 percent higher than they were in the 
summer of 1939, and work shirts are over 5 per- 
cent higher. Other articles made of cotton, such 
as shirts, have also been moving upward. More- 
over, wholesale prices of these cotton fabrics have 
been advancing more rapidly than retail prices, 
and if this continues it is very probable that the 
price of garments and other cotton goods will 
move still higher before very long. 

For those workers who are moving into new 
homes in towns in which the defense industries 
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furniture has Cost of living in 20 large cities 
This 
month there have been many reports of higher 
retail prices for certain kinds of furniture. Bed- 


and living-room 


are starting to boom, the cost of 





become an important and expensive item. 
Percentage increase 
+) or decrease (— 

Index as 
of Mar. . aaa 
Area and city 15, 1941 Feb. 15, | Aug. 15, 
ind in some cities as 9 1935 1941, to | 1939, to 
39= 100) | Mar. 15, | Mar. 15, 

1941 1941 


room suites, dining-roo utes, 
suites have all adv: 
much as 5 percent. art of this rise is due to the 
fact that materials from which furniture is 
made have 
steel, 


Rents, 


raw 


been going up, particularly lumber, 
furniture 
particularly in 
especially in quarters where wage 
have advanced perhaps more rapidly than most 
budget. For 
were 


and coverings Average for 33 cities 


and 
live, 


the defense areas, North Atlantic: 
4oston 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 

North Central: 
Chicago 


earners 


mh > pe 


other items in the wage earner’s 


a) 


residential rents in Chester, Pa., 
raised by one-third for white tenants and by 
almost one-half for Negro tenants during the 


example, 


bho bo 


period between October 1939 and January 1941. 
Three-fourths of these increases in rents occurred 
in the 3-month period from October 1940 to Jan- 
1941. 
advances are for unfurnished rented homes 
No data are available as 
furnished 
tem- 
workers are com- 


uary It is also significant to remember that 
these 
and apartments only. 
to the 


houses or furnished apartments, 


changes in rooming houses, in 
and other 
porary dwellings where many 
pelled to live because of lack of more permanent 


living quarters. 
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